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Editor’s Note: 
How my first date 
was saved by an 
anonymous taxi 
driver 


1 
Yes, | keep track. Shut up. 


2 
i'm supposed to say that. 


3 

| always say that | used my editor-in- 
chief powers to make her go out with 
me. People think I’m kidding. 


4 - 

A lot of my journalism friends date 
each other. It gets weird when you 
remember all those times we used to 
call each other family. “shivers* 


5 
It was awkward. 


6 

lam pretty much a dummy when It 
comes to public transportation, or 
directions for that matter. This comes 
into play later. 


7 

When a guy named Denny walks into 
an IHOP, you half expect him to burst 
in flames. | got lucky.. 


8 
Everything, you dimwit 


9 

In hindsight, | can’t believe this guy 
didn’t blast me with a magnum the way 
| scurried to his vehicle. 


10 

And then he stabbed me, tied me up 
and hid my body in a ditch. This is how 
most murders happen. 


I’ve been with my girlfriend for a year and 

10 months non and one of the common 
questions | get is how we ended up together. | 
can’t help but give a slight chuckle every time 
someone asks. It’s a pretty straightforward 
answer, but | can’t help getting “triggered” 
when I’m reminded of our first date. Don’t get 
me wrong—it was actually a delightful time, 
and I'd do it again if we could, but, holy heck, 
let this be a reminder to always charge your 
phone and buy a car. 


Most charming fellows when they stumble 


upon attractive ladies that tickle their fancy, 
ask them out on a date. So, I opted to do just 


that. I was the editor-in-chief of my community 


college paper at the time, and my lady of inter- 
est was a staff writer.” As some of you know, 


you tend to fall for co-workers, classmates, etc. 


It comes with the territory when you closely 
interact with the same people for so long. 

I walked up to her, worked up the charm 
and asked her out. All right! 

Nailed ie 

Heading into the weekend, it was time 
to meet up. Seeing as we both had no mode 
of transportation, she had the lovely idea to 
serve as my bus guide for the day and show me 
around Hollywood.° We hit up all sorts of hip 
spots around town. 

Day became night. We ended our evening 
eating at IHOP,” and I eventually planted a big 
wet one on her. BOOM—she’s my girlfriend. 
In either case, it was midnight or so, and I had 
to get home! My newly christened girlfriend 
pointed me in the right direction and gave me 


some specific instructions to get back safe and 


sound. What can go wrong? 


I accompanied her home, said my farewell, 


got on my bus and made my way back. As the 
bus was trekking along, it suddenly came to 
a stop. Time’s up. We completely forgot that 
buses are not a 24/7 service. Yikes. 


The driver was telling me to get off the bus. 


In my best attempt to negotiate with the guy, 
| asked if he could just do me a favor and drop 
me off at my stop anyway. Or, at the very least, 


get me somewhere that’s not here. Wasn’t going 


to happen. He pretty much told me to take a 
hike, and I got off the bus. Splendid. 
It’s almost 2a.m. As I grab my phone to 


call my good ol’ momma for a ride, | can see 
that it’s unresponsive. It’s dead. 

Look, I’m a paranoid guy. It’s the middle 
of the night, and I’m alone. The bus driver 
gave me some vague general direction of 
where to go. And I just happened to be in 
seemingly the most poorly lit neighborhood 
in history. | see no landmarks. No place to 
potentially find a phone or some type of 
resource. | might as well have been in the 
middle of nowhere. 

| just aimlessly started walking toward 
an intersection. 

It had only been a minute when a taxi 
stopped at a red light right in front of me. 
What luck! Acting impulsively, I sprinted 
toward the street, stopped in the middle of 
the crossway and waved my hands in front 
of the driver. I slowly made my way to his 
passenger side. 

In Spanish, I explained my situation. The 
driver, an older gentleman | estimated to be in 
his 60s, was courteous enough to let me in.’ 

He said he was on his way to a Latin 
nightclub known as El Pedregal. That’s right 
in my general area. He needed to get gas, 
and I needed cash—he didn’t accept cards— 
so we made our way to a Shell station. 
Strangely enough, no one was there. And 
the gas pumps weren't working. 

He beckoned me back to his taxi and 
concluded that he had enough gas to take 
me home. Free of charge. I can’t tell you the 
amount of times I thanked him. 

In a little over 10 minutes or so, I was 
home. | told him thank you, muchas gracias, 
Feliz Navidad—all that sort of thing. I was 
so relieved. | went into my apartment and 
hopped into bed. What a night. 

I’m sure in some alternate universe, | 
walked the entire route home, got blasted in 
the back by some hooligan with a 4x4 and 
was never heard from again. Rest in peace. 
But this is not that universe, and here | am. 
Thank you, Mr. Taxi Man. You saved my 
life—and $20 or so, too. 


oes 


Denny Cristales 
Editor-in-Chief 
digmageditor@gmail.com 
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Remember the first time 
you battled Bowser or 
scaled buildings with 
Donkey Kong? Now try 

to walk in the shoes of 
those game’s creators—a 
daunting task that CSULB’s 
Video Game Development 
Association (VGDA) is once 
again ready to take on. 


For five semesters, the gaming group composed of students 
with an interest in game development has created various 
types of video games with the goal of having each com- 
pleted by the end of a semester. Nathan Moore, president 
af VGDA, hopes to exceed expectations set during previous 
semesters and is optimistic that his goal will be met. 

“There’s going to be a lot more people who step up to 
be leaders,” Moore said. “We'll focus more on design, having 
more game developers come speak and a new way of manag- 
ing teams. But, like always, there’s going to be a lot of learning.” 

By using the game development software Unity, 
members have the opportunity to work in a profession- 
al environment where they develop their own game. The 
75-member roster is divided into teams of programmers, 
scriptwriters, producers and illustrators. Each of them have 
their own ideas but share the same ambition. 

“Games just happen organically through the experi- 
ence,” new member Andrew Halbrooks said. “Strong story, 
visual aesthetics can be great, but without gameplay you have 
nothing. Infinite design, but no depth.” 

Halbrooks’s ambition to make a quality game is 
shared amongst his colleagues, such as new members Kris- 
ta Paulsen and Darwin Perez, who hope to make an impact 
through an illustrative aspect. 

“For me, this is about meeting new people and discov- 
ering some new unfound skills,” Perez said. “This may not 
be my career path as of now, but it’s something I’m definitely 
looking into. I want to work on projects like live animation.” 

Paulsen shares these ideas and also sees VGDA as a 
great networking opportunity. 

“As an illustrator, I look into specifics like background 
design and visual aspects of the characters,” Paulsen said. 


“This is my first time ever working on a project of this size, 
and it’s something I'll be looking forward to.” 

The same also goes for journalism major Anthony 
Lim, who has worked for VGDA as a programmer for a year. 
The third-year student discussed not only the work that 
goes into implementing a quality game, but the need for 
constant collaboration. 

“The process of making the game and creating what 
you ultimately want your viewers to see and what you want 
to establish is a lot like the process of journalism,” Lim said. 
“It’s a repetitive process but with collaborating and working 
with others. It’s a lot like an expanding art form.” 

While the group’s primary focus is creating a game, 
VGDA also hosts various charity events and invites profes- 
sional game developers to speak with members and create 
networking opportunities. VGDA alumni have gone on to 
obtain positions as programmers. 

Aaron Gutierrez, who graduated CSULB in spring 
2015, is a programmer for Blizzard Entertainment, and Aar- 
on Lane, who graduated in spring 2013, is a digital-content 
manager for the Atlanta Falcons football team. 

While many join out of a casual interest, for group 
president Moore, VGDA represents a goal the super senior 
has had his eyes on since the age of 12—to work in the vid- 
eo-game industry. 

“A game can come from so many places. A great 
game can make people feel a certain way where they just 
get lost in its world,” Moore said. “For us, it’s about look- 
ing at the game we're making and saying, ‘OK, what’s this 
really well-known thing and how [can] we take something 
that’s well understood and take it to uncharted territory?’ 
It’s about practicing taking ideas. And while it’s not meant 
to be a carbon copy of a game like ‘Flappy Bird,’ we have to 
start off with a basic concept and then go from there one 
step at a time.” 

Through hard work and team management, VGDA’s 
primary focus for the first couple of weeks is getting new 
members comfortable, helping to create the game’s story 
and then going on from there. By joining, each member af- 
firms a willingness to dedicate one to three hours a week 
working on the game. VGDA’s game’s launch date is De- 
cember I, with availability on PC and mobile. 

And while many college students play video games to 
escape reality, for VGDA, video games represent a profes- 
sional pathway to a reality that will allow them to use their 
creativity and skills to capture the imaginations of gamers. 

“Games can give you such an emotional feel, and your 
actions in a game allows gamers to question what their ac- 
tions tell them about themselves,” Moore said. “It’s truly 
something phenomenal.” 


For more information, visit vgda.net. 
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By: Photos: 
Grester Celis-Acosta Trang Le 


Dr. Chris Lowe is a 
professor, marine bi- 
ologist and director of 
the Shark Lab at Cali- 
fornia State Universi- 
ty, Long Beach. Lowe 
and his students often 
study marine life like 
sharks, rays and game- 
fishes. They do this by 
monitoring the marine 
life’s behaviors and 
movements using dif- 
ferent types of acoustic 
receivers. Dr. Lowe has 
been a part of CSULB 
since 1998, when he 
first began teaching 
and overseeing the 
Shark Lab. 


How do you prevent a shark attack? 

“Statistically, 64 percent of people who are bitten never see 
the shark coming, so that means that the other 36 percent 
[of people] see a shark before it bites them. In those cases, 
it could be that they did something and the shark came over 
to bite them, but in most cases, if the shark sees that [you] 
see them, the gig is up. If youre moving about and you're 
watching the shark, the shark’s not going to come over and 
try to take a bite out of you asking what that thing is be- 
cause you're watching it.” 


Do sharks like human flesh? 

“No. In fact, I think that the unequivocal answer is no. The 
best evidence that I have for that is nobody would go in the 
water at Huntington Beach because sharks would be there 
picking people off on a daily basis. We do not see that. Oc- 
casionally, sharks will scavenge on people who are drowned 
or died for some other reason. It’s very rare that people are 
bitten and consumed by a shark. Super, super rare.” 


. 
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Should people be afraid of sharks? 

“I would say no. I think we need to respect them just like any 
other animal. We know that [predators] are important and 
we need them in our environment and to keep the environ- 
ment healthy. They are part of the ecosystem. Sharks are the 
same way; we need to respect them. They can be potentially 
dangerous to us, but the probability of being bitten is very 
low. In a way, I think we created this monster in our minds, 
and television and media has helped perpetuate that. I think 
people’s attitudes are changing, which is good. I think people 
are becoming more sympathetic toward sharks and under- 
standing them due to better education and better science.” 


Head to digmagonline.com to read the full version 
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Technology 
at the Table 


How technology made its way into the 


family dinner scene 


Words: 
Jaque Craciunescu 


Photos: 
Cody Cano 
Edward Singleton 


With two sons in baseball practice more times a week than 
not and both her and her husband working full-time jobs, 
Long Beach resident and parent Erin Fox and her husband 
still manage to set aside time to make family dinner hap- 
pen on the regular. 

Fox admits that meals usually consist of something 
quick that she can easily scrape up, but what she refuses to 
compromise on is everyone eating together. And although 
both her boys ages 8 and Il own cell phones, she makes it a 
point to keep them both off their devices while at the table 
for four out of the seven nights of the week. 

“Monday through Thursday [devices are] off limits,” 
Fox said. 

However, Friday night signals the welcome of the 
weekend, which for the Foxes means swapping the table 
for the couch and each other’s faces for the TV screen. 
Along with that comes free rein for everyone in the family 
to use their tablets and cell phones. 

CSULB sophomore accounting major Jeffrey Nguy- 


en’s two younger cousins ages 5 and 6 have even more 
lenient rules when it comes to their device usage. 

“! don’t remember a time where [my cousins] ate 
and didn’t use their iPads,” Nguyen said. 

He said his cousins’ parents allowed them to use iP- 
ads since they were 3 years old. 

“Now since they're so accustomed to it, if you try to 
take it away from them while they eat they'll cause a big 
fuss,” Nguyen said. “They'll start crying. It’s just bad now.” 

Although technology advances almost every day, 
screen etiquette and rules are still largely unestablished, 
which can be a source of tension for families struggling to 
strike the right balance. Not only is precious family time at 
risk, but children’s overall developmental well-being is too, 
when devices begin to encroach on their family meal times. 

“They learn everything from table manners to re- 
sponsibility to how to evaluate situations to family values. 
It just all depends on what they talk about,” said Dr. Rich- 
ard Tuveson, child development and family studies profes- 
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sor at California State University Long Beach. 

Electronics tend to interrupt family dinners, dimin- 
ishing valuable family time as schedules become more filled 
with activities and school work. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the share 
of married couple families with children where both parents 
worked was at 60.2 percent in 2014, whereas in 1998 it was 
at 51 percent. 

This percentage is predicted to increase as children’s 
schedules fill up because of college admissions require- 
ments, and it is no wonder that family dinners are becoming 
more challenging to coordinate. 

This is no exception for the Fox family, with Erin and 
her husband running a very tight schedule most nights rush- 
ing to pick up their sons from 
baseball practice almost immedi- 
ately after getting off work. 

“We're off at 5:30,” Fox 
said. “We pick them up, we 
come home. We have 30 min- 
utes to pull something together 
or order, and we eat between 
6:30 and 7:30p.m. It just de- 
pends. We keep a lot of stuff in 
the freezer, but then ‘it’s do you 
have everything to kind of pull 
it together or are you lazy or is 
there time?’ We're at the base- 
ball fields six days a week. So, it 
kind of messes with dinner time 
a little bit.” 

However, it usually is well 
worth the effort to prioritize 
dinner time, as countless recent 
research studies have made the 
importance of shared meals 
abundantly clear. 

In 2010, Columbia Universi- 
ty found that children who share family meals at least five 
nights a week lower their risk of developing unhealthy eat- 
ing habits and drug dependency problems, while additionally 
tending to academically outperform their peers who more 
frequently eat on their own. Cornell’s recent research shows 
that children who eat family meals together demonstrate 
fewer signs of depression. 

“There’s definitely the benefit of eating more shared 
meals together,” said Michelle Loy, nutrition and dietetics 
of food science professor at CSULB. “In families who eat 
together the children do better in school, so educational 
well-being or intellectual well-being is improved, relational 
well-being or social well-being are also, because they learn 
social skills and relational skills at the dinner table by being 


Use of technology at social gatherings is becoming 
more and more common. 


able to talk to family members or other adults in their lives.” 

However, now that children are getting cell phones 
at younger ages, this valuable dinnertime communication is 
often sacrificed at the hands of devices. According to a 2010 
Pew Research Study, 75 percent of 12-to 17-year-olds own 
cell phones, which is up from 45 percent in 2004. 

When paired with adult cellphone ownership rising 
to 85 percent, this means more cell phones around the din- 
ner table, distracting from important family bonding time. 

But this issue is where the waters get murky, since par- 
ents often are unsure where to draw the line with technology. 

For single father Terrence Degley and girlfriend Ta- 
mara Jenkins, TV and phone screens have almost entirely 
replaced conversation with Degley’s ll-year-old daughter. 

Their family eats  strict- 
ly in front of the TV for dinner 
time, where cell phones are 
permitted despite Jenkins’ dis- 
approval. 

“He’s always on it. There 
is no conversation,” said Jenkins. 

Degley agreed that he 
is often on his phone, usually 
browsing the Internet during 
dinnertime, but so is his daugh- 
ter, who received her first 
smartphone just over a year ago. 

For Jenkins, an ideal fam- 
ily dinner situation would be 
“actually sitting down, talking 
and communicating- a tell-me- 
about-your-day type dinner.” 

Despite children’s infat- 
uation with these devices, par- 
ents still have control in helping 
shape their children’s habits. 

“They'll pick up on what mom 

and dad are doing or any adults in 

their lives or older siblings, so the parents can be great role 
models,” said Loy. 

Veronica Guevara, mother of three, said that in her 
household devices are off limits during dinner time. Her 
only exception to the rule is if the house phone rings. While 
none of the children own cell phones, all three have tablets. 

“It’s a distraction.” said Guevara. “When we have dinner 
it’s our ‘family come-together’ where we all discuss our days.” 

However, screen time should not necessarily be 
looked at dichotomously as either good or bad but rather as 
a medium by which families can use in whichever way they 
deem suitable. 

In the case of television, some families manage to use 
technology to their advantage by incorporating it as a means 


of- starting conversation, as the Schmidt family often does. 

Karla Schmidt, mother of a 12-year-old boy, said that 
her family of three sits at the table to eat but that they'll 
regularly have the TV on in the background. 

“It’s mostly just for conversation- commenting on the 
TV, on what we're watching,” said Schmidt 

In the case of Jaclyn Warren, a second year graduate 
student studying marriage and family therapy at CSULB, tele- 
vision was more of a distraction in her household growing up. 

“T think everybody was in a rush to eat their dinner 
because you wanted to go see whatever was on television,” 
said Jaclyn Warren, a second year grad student studying 
marriage and family therapy (FMT). “So I think the aspect of 
‘oh let’s talk and get to know each other’ was gone.” 

It can be easy for families to fall into the trap of mis- 
using technology at the dinner table by relying on it for 
healthy family bonding. 

“Tt’s absolutely the interaction that makes the differ- 
ence,” said Tuveson. “Is the TV background noise? Is it being 
incorporated into the conversation? It can be a lesson. A TV 
can be a lot of things. It can be a very powerful learning tool.” 

But if the focus is not directed back toward the family, 
it can be easy for technology to create a divide between fam- 
ily members. Although technology is meant to connect us, 
it becomes a matter of whether family members are actually 
being connected to one another, rather than to those at the 


According to a 2010 Pew Research Study, 75 percent of 12-to 17-year-olds 
own cell phones, which is up from 45 percent in 2004. 


other end of a text conversation. 

“Tl feel especially now in this society we use technol- 
ogy for almost everything. But in a way that’s a setback to 
people—especially socialization skills,” said Jennifer Shon, a 
senior accounting major at CSULB. “If you look at the kids 
today the way we interact with each other isn’t the way it 
used to be. It divides the line between emotion and what 
we're actually trying to say.” 

Tuveson said that it all comes down to striking a com- 
fortable balance. 

“It's a portal to the social world of the age, and it’s part of 
the challenge to figure out how to do that well,” said Tuveson, 
“You have to decide what kind of family you want.” 

Whether to outright ban or freely allow technology 
during dinner time is ultimately up to the family to decide. But 
it is important to remember that with busy schedules, families 
would largely benefit from the attempt to make dinner time a 
priority regardless of technology’s involvement. 

“Because we're all going different directions during 
the day, dinner is our time together to find out what hap- 
pened throughout the day,” said Fox. 

And for this reason, families should be wary of poten- 
tially losing their valuable dinner time to distraction, since 
technology can either connect or disconnect its users. 

As Tuveson said, “If everyone’s sitting in front of their 
screens at dinner, you might as well be on separate planets.” 
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BRIGHT 
SIGHTS 


Colorful hair makes 
a statement that is 
more than root deep 


Words: Photos: 


Jaque Craciunescu Claudia Bravo MacPherson 


In a sea of black, blond, brown and the occasional natural 
red comes a new cropping of colorful, more unnatural dos. 
Anything from highlighter pink to midnight blue or even the 
rarer tangerine orange are all making appearances atop stu- 
dents’ heads. 

Although bright hair is nothing new, the sheer diver- 
sity and intensity of the color options available is something 
that has only recently begun to emerge. 

“About a year ago, [colorful hair] really started catch- 
ing on quite quickly,” says Becca Lewis, a 28-year-old nutri- 
tion major. “In the past year, it’s just everywhere.” 

Lewis, who comes from a punk rock background, 
found herself first dyeing her hair bright hues at the age of 
12. Over the years, she says she has tested every color. Her 


Evelyn Ramirez 


more daring styles include a green Mohawk with purple 
leopard spots on her shaved sides. 

“Back then, different colored hair was one of the only 
ways you could look different,” says Lewis. “Now it makes 
it difficult to find a hair color that nobody else has, because 
everybody has colored hair.” 

The most popular bright hair color on campus is eas- 
ily blue, while the more uncommon colors include yellow, 
green and orange—hence Lewis’ choice. 

The idea of bright hair serving as both a confidence 
booster as well as a creative outlet are the two main reasons 
students are taking their strands for a dip in the rainbow.‘l 
feel like people are coming out of their shells more,” says 
Kacy Reese, a human development major. Reese said she 
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Rebecca Lewis 


loves hair so much, she had previously considered becoming 
a cosmetologist. 

“Hair is something you can play with to express your- 
self a lot better,” added Reese, who additionally enjoys ex- 
pressing herself through colorful tattoos and piercings. 

She says her hair, which has been a rusty red for the past 
few years, also helps empower her. 

Communication studies student Alexis Heisdorf can 
relate to that. “I get a lot of compliments on (my hain), so it 
makes me feel good,” says Heisdorf, whose hair was orig- 
inally more of a plum that has now faded into a magenta. 
She says her hair acts as a conversation starter, and makes 
her more approachable. Despite more people choosing to 
go brighter and lighter, people with colorful hair still are in 
the minority, a certain allure. 

The draw for freshman Evelyn Ramirez, who only a 
year ago decided to dye her strands, was what bright hair 
could reveal about her personality. Pre-dye, Ramirez says 
people wouldn't typically assume she is a risk-taker, because 


Alexis Heisdorf 


they mistakenly would label her as “conservative” or “shy.” 

However, because of her bold choice of color—a 
bright blue on the lower half of her naturally wavy locks— 
she feels that people understand her better. 

“Now that I dyed my hair, it’s so effortless to feel or 
seem creative,” says Ramirez, who is studying art education. 

“Tt identifies me.” 

Colorful hair can also allow students the means to 
outwardly express their imagination. 

For example, while most with bright hair find that 
one color is enough in a single look, Holly Luc, a sociolo- 
gy major, enjoys dabbing in two-tone color combinations, 
many times finding inspiration in food. ; 

“If it’s a candy wrapper, and then if I find it’s a nice 
color combo, I'll try it out,” says Luc. Currently her hair is 
a lilac ombre stemming from her roots, that fades into a 
cotton candy pink at the tips. 

“That’s pretty much how I express myself,” says Luc. 
“For me, my hair is my canvas.” 


Beauty is in 
the eye of 
dominant 
mainstream 
society 


Words: 
Jahnelle Washington 


The era of colored hair is coming full 
force. From bold, saturated tones to del- 
icate pastels, women of all backgrounds 
are sporting every hue of the rainbow. 
Although it may seem as if this form of 
self-expression and identity is finally be- 
“ing embraced, colored hair illuminates 
deep-rooted ideals of Western beauty em- 
bedded in mainstream society. 

Christine Kim, 20-year-old ac- 
counting major, models jet-black hair, but 
has experimented with a multitude of col- 
ors since she was 12 years old. From pink, 
turquoise, red and green, her hair has 
been through it all. What began as “self 
expression,” however, soon turned into an 
unhealthy fixation with blonde hair color. 

In high school, her classmates ac- 
cepted her signature look. “I was known 
as that Asian girl who always dyed her 
hair blonde,” Kim said. 

And while her Korean-immigrant 
parents weren’t too thrilled about her 
rainbow-colored dye jobs, they were 
willing to accept blonde because it was 
considered a “natural” hair color. 

Although Kim received support 
from her friends and family to dye her 
dark tresses blonde, she didn’t realize until 
years later the implications of her actions. 

“It was definitely me trying to as- 
similate into Western beauty,” she said. “I 


did it for so many years. Especially during 
those crucial years from 14 to 17 when 
youre really trying to figure out who you 
want to be and what you want to be.” 

After high school, Kim decided 
to embrace her natural black hair and 
hasn't dyed it since. Looking toward the 
future, Kim said she would be willing to 
try grey, simply because she believes it’s 
the “it” trend as of now. 

“1 don’t think I would ever do 
blonde just because it takes me back 
to a place where | wanted to assimilate 
to something I was never going to be,” 
she said. For her, seeing other women 
bleach their hair blonde forces her to re- 
visit old wounds and is reminiscent of a 
mindset she had back at that time. 

“I was paying $250 at salons to try 
and get my hair to look ‘Westernized,” 
said Kim, adding that her attempts were 
“dumb” because her face wasn’t repre- 
sentative of those beauty ideals. 

While she eventually overcame 
her internal struggles of self-identity, 
journalism student Megan Gonzalez 
battled backlash from family members. 
From deep blues and purples to her cur- 
rent tinge of coral pink, she is no strang- 
er to the dyeing game. 

“] first started just doing it for 
fun,” Gonzalez said. “It’s kind of like an- 
other accessory.” 

Gonzalez recounted the reactions 
she received when she first debuted her 
dark blue hair at a family reunion. “Most 
of them didn’t like it and said it was too 
extreme,” she claimed. 

Her family wasn’t a fan of the 
deep blue, and they were even more dis- 
satisfied with Gonzalez’s transition into 
lighter tones. While her mother is more 
supportive than other family members, 
she still tries to steer her in the direction 
of less vibrant colors. 

“lve had a few people tell me to 
stay away from pastels because of my 
skin tone,” she said. “My hair is currently 
a light pink and people keep saying they 
are surprised it looks good on me.” 


Ruminating on her younger self, 
Gonzalez admitted she would have taken 
their advice in the past to stick to dark, 
subtle tones, thinking “Yeah, it probably 
wouldn't look good.” However, she would 
strongly reject those suggestions today. 

“If they mentioned my skin tone, I 
would let them know people with darker 
skin can pull off any look,” she said. “It’s 
just having confidence with it.” 

After a few dyes, Gonzalez’s fami- 
ly is more accepting of her color choices 
than before. 

Kim and Gonzalez are just two 
of the many women who fight to assert 
their beauty in a narrative that wasn’t 
made for them. Though the colored hair 
trend reiterates Western beauty stan- 
dards, women of all skin tones and facial 
features are reclaiming it to celebrate 
what makes them most beautiful. 
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With placid weather and 300-plus days a year of sunshine, 
it’s no wonder skateboarding took off in Southern Califor- 
nia. The sport gained worldwide notoriety fairly quickly but 
has really become ingrained in youth culture around the 
globe over the past couple generations because it shares 
something in common with the most popular sport of all— 
soccer. Soccer is in the hearts of so many people because all 
you need to play is a ball and some flat ground. Switch the 
ball with a deck, and you get the picture. 

Skateboarding is now a billion-dollar industry and is 
gaining more recognition as a serious sport. It was announced 
earlier this year that skateboarding will be a part of the 2020 
Summer Olympics in Tokyo. Californians already represent 


Tony Wille, risky business 
360 flip to fakie 


Ant 70s, skateboarding 
has woven itself into the 


fabric of the Californian 
identity. From the long- 
boarders cruising through 
the quad, to those kids you 
knew in high school who 
spent half their time at the 
skatepark, to names like 
Tony Hawk, Ryan Sheckler, 
Stacy Peralta and Jason Lee 
(Yes that Jason Lee; he was 
once a pro skater), anyone 
with a deck is a part of 
that culture. 


skateboarding all over the world, and our state could be wel- 
coming home a bunch of medal winners in 2020. 

Just this past July, Long Beach hosted its first Dew 
Tour. The event was one of the largest skating competitions 
in history and featured a completely new format in which 
skateboard company teams competed against each other in 
groups and individual events. Five of the skaters who ranked 
in the top 10 this year at the Dew Tour are from Southern 
California. Living here, we're allowed to take some of that 
cred. Go ahead, bask in it. 

Skateboarding has become especially relevant to ur- 
ban lifestyles, and especially so in a city like Long Beach. On 
top of myriad public (and some private) architectures beg- 
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ging to be skated, there are nine skateparks in the city, most 
famously Houghton Skatepark on Harding Street, McBride 
Skate Plaza on MLK Avenue and the new and improved one 
at Cherry Park. 

Cherry Park is an interesting case. Some years ago 
DIY skaters in the city put up obstacles off to one side of the 
park. City officials saw the mini skatepark as a “temporary 
structure,” which gave them the ability to remove the struc- 
ture at any time. Last year, UK-born pro skater Geoff Row- 
ley teamed up with Vans and the Action Sports Kids (ASK) 
Foundation—a Long Beach nonprofit “dedicated to provid- 
ing youth an alternative to the streets and gangs through 
sports, education and community involvement”—in order to 
rebuild the park and make it a permanent (and unbranded) 
fixture of the Long Beach skate scene. 

According to an interview in the Grunion Gazette 
with Mike Donelon, ASK Foundation creator, around 70 
ASK youth were able to skate the obstacles at this year’s 
Dew Tour courses before the event started. He also added 
that the building of the Michael K. Green Skatepark in Long 
Beach, which Donelon helped create, brought violent crime 
in that neighborhood down 30 percent and drug crime 
down 60 percent. 

Adam Cohen is a Long Beach native who is with 
Skate Dogs, a local skatepark that instructs people of all 
ages and abilities. He became drawn to skateboarding at the 
age of 12, when his brother and his friends created a ramp 
in his backyard. Cohen said skateboarding is a great social 
tool for youth. 

“| met many friends through skateboarding, and it be- 
came the center of our lives, “ he said. “Young people have 
many activities and interests that they easily grow out of 
when they get older. I think skateboarding is unique in the 
sense that if you want to, you don’t have to ever give it up. 
And many people don’t.” 

Unfortunately, one skateboarding paradise—a place 
filled with stair sets, rails, slopes, flat ground, curbs, ledges 


and “hubbas’—doesn’t allow skating, and that paradise is 
CSULB. While it’s not surprising that skateboarding isn’t 
allowed everywhere on campus, some of us can’t help but 


salivate looking at a lot of the spots around school. 

Eduardo Lavin, a Venice Beach native who is double 
majoring in creative writing and journalism, has been skat- 
ing since he was 7 years old. He would use his skateboard as 
his way of commuting throughout the Los Angeles area and 
around school at CSULB. He said it’s an essential tool to use 
when you don’t have access to a car. 

“I've always felt like skating was a very versatile skill 
to have,” he said. “It’s a great feeling having the cold air hit 
you in the early morning or late at night when youre cruis- 
ing by the beach. It’s a great alternative to walking in terms 
of commuting, and skate culture is filled with genuinely 
awesome people.” 

He has also felt that sense of frustration with what he 
calls a type of “prohibition” on skateboarding around campus. 

“l understand what officials are trying to do with 
these pedestrian zones, and to a certain extent | agree with 
it where pedestrian congestion is a thing, like near the LA 
buildings,” Lavin said. “But, I have felt the frustration of cut- 
ting it really close to the start of a class and having to walk 
with my skateboard in my hand because I’m in an empty 
pedestrian zone with a school official in my field of vision.” 

Skateboarding may still have an air of counterculture 
to it, but the impact it can have on communities is very pos- 
itive. On his Internet talk show, Jerry Seinfeld once said to 
comedian Chris Rock, “Whenever I see those skateboard 
kids, | think, ‘Those kids will be alright.” 

He added that kids learn to experience another life 
lesson — going through the motions of countless failures be- 
fore finally mastering a certain trick. 

So, grab a deck (but don’t mall grab it) and embed 
yourself in the local culture. You just might learn something. 
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“lve always felt like 
skating was a very 
versatile skill to have.’ 
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How two CSULB runners 
train for long-distance 


competition 


Words: 
Monica Gallardo 


Running can be tough mentally and physically, but for 
CSULB students Anh Nguyen and Jesus Guillermo Rodri- 
guez, marathons are a gratifying and challenging experi- 
ence. “It’s like therapy. I used to think that runners were cra- 
zy, until I started running with them,” Rodriguez said. 

Both runners will participate in this year’s Long Beach 
Marathon, with Nguyen running his sixth consecutive 
half-marathon and Rodriguez adding another full marathon 
to his résumé. He was on the Cerritos College cross country 
team in the 1990s and has been doing various marathons as 
a pacesetter and runner since then. 

Despite their many experiences with completing mar- 
athons, both runners agree that preparation is always im- 
portant for a successful race. 

Nguyen said he prepares for marathons by increasing 
how many miles he runs each time he trains. He also uses his 
medical marijuana card to obtain a positive, focused state of 
mind. “I do medicate before | run,” he said. “That just puts me 
in a Zen-like mind aspect and I just keep on running.” 

Rodriguez recommends joining a running club. 
“When you join a club, it’s like joining a class,” he said. 


Photo: 
Jon Andrino 


“They're going to help you with tips and directions for how 
to do better.” 

Long Beach offers a variety of running clubs that 
are open to people of all ages and abilities, such as Run- 
ner’s High, GRVL Runners, A Running Experience Club and 
CSULB’s very own running club. 

Diet is also an important aspect of marathon prepara- 
tion. According to runnersworld.com, foods such as salmon, 
whole-grain pasta, almonds and sweet potatoes will help 
someone stay healthy and benefit cardio endeavors. 

Knowing the course of the marathon can also benefit 
the running experience. Flat ground can be easier to run due 
to the lack of hills, while trails demand that all muscles work 
together. A flat course is one of the reasons why Nguyen 
favors the Long Beach Marathon over other marathons. 

“It’s one of the flattest courses around,” he said.’ 

In addition to physical preparation, a strong mentality 
is crucial to continue training and completing a marathon. 
Nguyen uses his earphones and listens to music or an audio- 
book to keep running, while Rodriguez focuses his mind on 
controlling the pain that exercise can bring. 


“T always tell people to think about a good memory or 
a bad one. Either one is going to push you to keep going,” 
Rodriguez said. After completing a marathon, Rodriguez rec- 
ommends applying cold water to the legs for recovery and 
resting with the legs elevated to help with blood circulation. 

Nguyen recovers by eating bananas and “taking it 
easy.” He also enjoys the free beer provided by the Beach 
Bum Club at the end of the Long Beach Marathon. “That 
makes the recovery process easier,” he said. 

Along with the empowerment and healthy experi- 
ence that comes from participating in a marathon, Nguyen 
and Rodriguez enjoy the company of other runners during 
a marathon. Nguyen said his favorite thing about the Long 
Beach Marathon is the people. “They're waking up at six in 


the morning just to run and theyre paying good money just 
to run,” he said. “These are the people you’d want, if the zom- 
bie apocalypse happened, to survive with because they're in 
shape, they're not lazy and they have a good mental attitude.” 

A marathon can be challenging no matter the dis- 
tance, but Rodriguez said what’s most important is that you 
finish. He recalled a friend who spontaneously ran her first 
marathon when she was in her 40s. 

“She was overweight, she was depressed, she had so 
many things going on,” he said. “Everybody was telling her 
[she] won't be able to finish, and I told her, ‘never listen to 
anybody because nobody knows who you really are.’ ” 

“She did it. She finished in eight hours, but she finished.” 


Anh Nguyen 
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We live in a world where people aren't celebrated for 
who they are. Instead, they worry about how to fit in 
to society’s definition of beautiful. 


CSULB student Jordan Daniels used to feel out of place and 
unrepresented in everyday life until he created a project that 
empowered him to feel confident. 

The “This Is Me” project focuses on the concepts of self- 
love and acceptance of our perceived flaws. It serves as a plat- 
form to feel represented in society. 

“The project was a chance for me to represent myself 
because | was tired of waiting for someone to represent me,” 
Daniels said. “I wanted to be my own agent of change for 
that, and | want people to share their story so they can be- 
come comfortable with themselves,” 

The idea emerged from the “Eff Your Beauty Standards” 
movement in late March. Plus-size model Tess Holliday start- 
ed the campaign to inspire others to unapologetically em- 
brace their bodies. 

At first the project only focused on body positivity, but 
Daniels realized the project could be so much more than be- 
ing too thin or too fat. He wanted people to think about more 
than just body types — to think outside the box. He took the 
idea to his personal Instagram account with the support of 
some friends who also decided to take part in the project. 
Eventually, he realized the project wouldn't be taken serious- 
ly if he did not create a separate account for it. Since then, 
the Instagram account has reached over 2,000 followers. It 
is modeled after Humans of New York, a blog project that 
includes photo portraits and feature stories, with a small ex- 
cerpt to go with each photograph. 

The account features people who want to join the self- 
love journey, ranging from CSULB students to a plus-size 
model. In a pair of photos, each participant's body is outlined 
with words depicting what society has made them feel about 
themselves, contrasting them with messages of positivity. 

“| definitely think I took a huge risk doing it because | 
thought people were going to see it and think I am ugly, fat 
and gross,” he said. “I kept telling myself I needed to do it and 
not care.” He once thought he would never be good enough 
for love, so he chose to write “unworthy” and “unlovable” on 
his body for the project. The project has helped Daniels, and 


it encourages anyone who has trouble with self-love to be- 
come a part of this self-acceptance. It is not about him telling 
your story; rather, it’s about you telling your story and becom- 
ing comfortable in your skin, he said. 

When Daniels interviews someone to be featured in his 
project, he challenges them with ideas people don’t normal- 
ly think about and explore. He wants to listen to their story 
because he knows whoever they are is important. Many have 
started to cry sharing the ways that society makes them feel 
unbeautiful. “I think it is amazing that | am helping people 
break that barrier,” he said. 

He gets numerous comments from people who say they 
want to join the project and mistakenly think it's an exclusive 
thing. Anyone can join the “This Is Me” movement, and he 
wants to make it work with people out of state, too. 

Daniels has two other people on his team to help him 
bring awareness to the importance of self-love, Sylvana Uribe 
joined the team as the publicist after she learned the project 
“was the opportunity to carve out a space on the Internet” 
for people to confront their insecurities. Michelle Morte, the 
producer for the project's upcoming short film, was inspired 
to showcase body positivity. In the spring semester, she hada 
screenwriting class with Daniels where he wrote a script that 
pertained to the project. 

“When he read it in class, | knew that this was going to 
be the next film ] was going to produce,’ Morte said. “I have 
been wanting to to produce a film about body positivity.” 

They created a Seed & Spark Campaign, a crowdfund- 
ing source, which dropped last month in an attempt to raise 
$8,000 for the short film. The money will go toward things 
such as casting, crew and location. On the campaign website, 
people can donate to the overall fund or contribute individu- 
ally to each filming component — in other words, you get to 
pick where you want your money to go. 

“People will often rob you of yourself, but when you can 
see yourself and say, [like me, you take the power back and 
have a healthy self-image,” Daniels said. 
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Chelsea Chavira 


“While it does show a 
vulnerable side to give a 
name to these insecurities, 
it’s also empowering to put 
a name to the very pressures 
that have at one point made 
someone feel inferior and 


“less than”as a human being.” 
Sylvana Uribe 


“I dug up old insecu 
and negative feelings _ 
about myself that [ had” 
hidden and buried aw 
for so long. But then 
when I got to erase the 
negativity off my body, 
[and] it kind of felt like I 
was washing away those 
old feelings. And once 
I wrote the positive, I 
believed them.” 
Michelle Morte 
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Antoniette Pacheco, a social media fitness figure, 
encourages women to weight train because of the 
way it empowers her. 


The Myths of 
Women in the 
Weight Room 


Words: Photo: 
Ashley Bermudez Shayan Khezri 


October is here, which means pumpkin 
lattes are in season, Hocus Pocus is finally 
on TV and Halloween is around the cor- 
ner. There is no better time than this to 
dig into the spooky tale of the seldom 
spoken “Iron Room,” where it’s believed 
that no woman makes it out alive. 


Fear not, I’m here to tell you that these scary stories are just 
that—stories. The myth is if a woman lifts a weight over her 
head, she will magically turn into a towering muscle ma- 
chine—or, shall I say, “She-Hulk.” It’s long told and absolutely 
untrue. Wishful thinking! 

I suspect the second story holds more weight for wom- 
en than the She-Hulk tale—any woman who dare step foot in 
the weight room breathes her last breath. Let’s divulge these 
stories and lay them to rest forever. 


Myth 1: If I lift weights, I’ll get 
too muscular! 


I work out often and believe me, I wish that were true! I 
would finally have big boulder shoulders and hamstrings 
made of steel! But the truth is, unless you bust your ass in 
the weight room consistently and, more important, eat ac- 
cording to your goals, you will never have the issue of “hav- 
ing too much muscle.” 

Sorry, ladies, but we naturally carry more fat than 
men—which leads me to my next point: cardio. We’ve all 
grown up believing that skinny is sexy, so we use rows of 
machines for weight loss. Well, I’m here to tell you skinny 


IS sexy, but having a thicker frame is just as sexy. Do you 
want to know what the sexiest body type is? Do you? Shhh, 
huddle closer. The sexiest body... is a healthy, happy body! 

With almost 150,000 Facebook followers, Antoniette 
Pacheco, social media fitness figure, urges women of all fitness 
levels to start weight training because, “It’s your own inner 
strength that matters. Nobody can take that away from you.” 

Being healthy doesn’t come in the form of a certain 
body type. It’s more than skin deep, Pacheco said. 

“The majority of fitness people don’t look at how they 
do on social media, so you shouldn’t compare yourself,” she 
said. “It’s not about that.” 

Being healthy means supplementing your body 
with nutritional foods, said Lindsay Del Rossi, a personal 
trainer with more than 17 years experience who instructs 
classes at CSULB’s Rec Center. 

“Training for functionality and feeling good about your- 
self,” she said. “Muscle is sexy. I worked for this, and I’m proud.” 

Still not convinced about hitting the weights? Well, 
what if I said you could burn more fat if you incorporated 
weight training into your daily routine? Del Rossi explains 
that “Muscle burns fat, so the more muscle you have, the 
easier it is to burn fat. [Plus], muscle changes your shape 
and gives you a booty!” 

So, if there was any confusion, allow her to clarify: 
“Weights don’t make you big, cupcakes do.” 


Myth 2: The Weight Room Is 
Scary! 


While it may be true that the weight room is testosterone 
packed, the only scary thing about it can be the smell. De- 
odorant, guys — try it! Can it be intimidating? Yes. 

“I didn’t want to look stupid because | didn’t know 
what I was doing,” Pacheco explained of her initial fears 
hitting the weight room. “I would be embarrassed if I did 
something wrong.” 

But, the good news is that the intimidation you may 
feel can be remedied. The Rec Center—along with other 
gyms—is filled with passionate trainers ready to help any- 
body in their fitness journey. 

“We love teaching people the proper way to train,” Del 
Rossi said. “We can go on and on about fitness!” 

Both Del Rossi and Pacheco feel the best way to over- 
come intimidation is by making friends with someone at 
the gym, finding someone you respect who inspires you and 
someone happy to help you with different exercises. If you 
don’t feel quite ready to walk up to someone, try taking a 
class at the Rec Center or research weight-training routines 
online. With over 10 million Instagram hashtags, such as 
#GirlsWhoLift, you don’t have an excuse of not knowing 
what to do or how to do it. 

Having muscle builds not only your strength but also 
your confidence, Pacheco said. 


‘ssauy4 


“Your body is always changing, but one thing that you 
can hold on to to make yourself happy is being active,” she 
said. “Training is the best medicine. You can’t deny that you 
feel good when you're doing something and getting stronger.” 

The most important aspect of doing anything is that 
it makes you happy. The goal here is to provide an active, 
healthy outlet for women to find their happiness, even if it 
seems scary at first. 

“Most people don’t go into fitness for a feeling. The 
emotional aspect comes after,” Del Rossi said. “Endorphins 
are there, but training over time makes you feel amazing be- 
cause it’s a powerful commitment you made to yourself and 
accomplished.” 

Women have learned to turn away from intimidation 
and agree that weight training is not just good for you, it’s fun. 

“Training is like my therapy session,” Pacheco said. 
“I’m so happy to get through workouts and feel proud of 
myself. That’s why I train.” 

Don’t let the October chill scare you out of the gym. 
You heard the myths. Now you know they aren’t true and not 
at all frightening. The Rec Center's staff and trainers such as 
Del Rossi will be happy to help you with any fitness questions. 


For more information, 
contact Lindsay Del Rossi at 


drpowerli@gmail.com 
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Learn a New Skill. Install Window Film. 
Pay Your Way Through College. 


Window Film installation is a high profit. low overhead, time flexible income source. 
With our brief installation course you can develop a skill that gives you the resource te work a 
high paying job that won't get in the way of your school curriculum. Our 2-week course offers; 


COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING e REAL WORLD EXPERIENCE ¢ LOW COST 


(tot a limited time) 


Visit our website and reserve a seat today. Availability is lirnited! 
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